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machine to fly that Langley is more widely known than
for his researches into the infra-red rays, though fame
for his invention did not come to him until eight years
after his death. At the Allegheny Observatory, along
with his astronomical work, he had conducted a series
of experiments into the principles of flight, and when in
1887 he was appointed secretary to the great scientific
Smithsonian Institution at Washington, he found himself
with ample leisure to devote to his new task.

The flight of birds had always fascinated Langley.
Thousands of times he had watched all manner of birds
flying and gliding through the air, and had pondered
on the miracle of their support in so thin and invisible
a medium. Birds were heavier than air, and if they
ceased to move they dropped to earth like a stone, so
it followed that only by continual motion were they
able to keep themselves aloft. That much Langley
knew, but such knowledge only whetted his appetite
for more. Would it be possible for man to fit himself
with an equivalent of the wings of birds, and having
done so, could he supply motive force sufficiently power-
ful to propel him and his machine through the air at a
speed which would keep him. from falling back to earth?

Most men who thought along similar lines answered
the question with an emphatic "No!" declaring that
an engine capable of supplying such power would be
so heavy that it would anchor the aircraft to the ground.
But Langley was not so sure. He thought that a light
but very fast engine would provide the necessary speed
where a more powerful but slower and heavier engine
would fail, and he set out to prove his contention. He